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The Anarchism of the Literati of the 
Symbolist Period 


par Pierre Aubery 


Is THE LATTER PART of the nineteenth century the Symbolists were 
certainly the ‘‘avant-garde”’ in the arts. We wonder, however, whether 
their social views were as progressive as is often assumed, although 
there is evidence of the radical leanings of some of them. Jean Maitron, 
in his excellent Histoire du mouvement anarchiste en France 1860- 
1914’ writes: ‘The chronological coincidence of symbolism and anarchism 
created a mutual sympathy. People were symbolists in literature and 
anarchists in politics. Stephane Mallarme, Remy de Gourmont, Francis 
Vielé-Griffin, Pierre Quillard, Saint Pol-Roux are here witness to 
it ...”’ As a confirmation of this view an old friend wrote to me re- 
cently: “‘I myself was an anarchist as a young man.. .with a lot of dash 
and earnestness. ... Not only was I an anarchist but at the same time 
a devoted admirer of the symbolists; both were still ‘the thing,’ and the 
selected poems of Les Poétes d’aujourd’hui edited by van Bever and 
Léautaud...was one of my bedside books, if I may say so, since I 
carried this volume in my pocket and read it whenever I had a chance 
to open it... .” 

Evidence of the many things that anarchists and symbolists had in 
common has been recorded by a number of memorialists, critics, and 
novelists. Among the most useful sources of information on this com- 
munity of views and interests must be included Ernest Raynaud’s 
La Mélée symboliste; Henry Bordeaux’s La Croisée des chemins; 
Zévaes’ Ombres et silhouettes; Mauclair’s Le Soleil des morts and 
Servitude et grandeur littéraires; Jean Grave’s Memoirs; and the lit- 
erary supplement to La Révolte and Temps Nouveaux, edited by Jean 
Grave from 1887 to 1914. In addition, an examination of the play bills 
of the Thédtre libre of Antoine from 1887 on, the tables of contents of 
La Plume since 1889, Les Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires of Vielé- 
Griffin since 1890, La Revue Blanche of the Natanson brothers, and 


‘§.U.D.E.L. 2° edition. Paris. 526 pp. Maitron’s book contains biographical sketches 
of most of the anarchist activists cited in this paper. 
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the programs of the Thedtre de l'Oeuvre of Lugne-Poe from 1893 to 
1899, corroborate the claim that anarchist ideology and symbolist aes- 
thetics were the standard diet on which the avant-garde intellectuals 
of that period thrived. Although the comprehensive critical studies on 
the Symbolist movement—Pierre Martino’s Parnasse et Symbolisme, 
Guy Michaud’s Message poétique du Symbolisme, Kenneth Comell’s 
The Symbolist Movement, and Michel Décaudin’s La Crise des valeurs 
symbolistes—mention parenthetically the social awareness of some 
symbolist poets and writers, it remained to Mrs. Eugenia W. Herbert 
to provide a survey of this trend in The Artist and Social Reform, 
a book that includes probably the best selective bibliography avail- 
able on this intriguing topic. 

Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), the so-called ‘‘father of anar- 
chism,”’ described it as a social organization based on collective owner- 
ship and free agreements. He defined anarchism as the theory that 
Authority is evil; thus anything that weakens its power, in order to 
promote more liberty, is good. While authoritarian socialists, followers 
of Marx, see the root of social ills in the principle of private ownership 
of the means of production, libertarian socialists or anarchists find it in 
the principle of authority itself. The negative tenets of the anarchist 
doctrine could thus be summed up as the destruction of the three 
heads of the authoritarian Hydra: State, Capital, and Religion. The 
positive principle of anarchism, on the other hand, took the form of a 
relentless struggle for more freedom and well-being for the individual, 
based on the belief that he would willingly work together with his 
fellow man in cooperative communities which were to spring up spon- 
taneously once the coercive power of the State had been destroyed. 

Anarchism as a social movement, however, did not come into exist- 
ence before 1872, after the Hague Convention, when it became ob- 
vious that the authoritarian methods of Karl Marx rendered impossible 
a revival of the International Workingman’s Association, better known 
today as the First International. Bakunin initiated the libertarian 
movement, but it was the task of the Italian Carlo Cafiero and of the 
Russian Prince Pierre Kropotkin to elaborate and to disseminate the 
anarchist social theory in France and the rest of Europe. Kropotkin 
maintained that it was now possible to satisfy the basic needs of all 
humanity. Up to this time, scarcity of resources and the struggle for 
survival had shaped human reactions and social institutions. But once 
this struggle was no longer necessary for survival, claimed Kropotkin, 


2 New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961, xvi-236 pp. 
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man would be able to realize his full potentialities in an atmosphere 
of mutual aid and harmony. He believed that industrialization would 
benefit the entire human community, once its control was in the hands 
of the workingmen themselves. According to his thesis, industry need 
not be concentrated in giant enterprises; indeed, it would prove more 
efficient and more humane if organized in small workshops. This, he 
felt, would remedy the unhealthy alienation of the worker from his 
work. He also maintained that education would enable men to exploit 
technology for the common good, rather than for the benefit of a mi- 
nority. 

Kropotkin saw the artist, like the worker, as a victim of the condi- 
tions prevailing in a capitalist society, either a victim of the market 
manipulated by the middle-man or of the State, for whose meager sub- 
sidy he was forced to relinquish all originality and independence. 
Therefore he urged the artist to ally himself with the industrial prole- 
tariat in the class war. In Paroles d'un Révolté (1885) Kropotkin called 
upon the artist to: ‘‘Narrate for us in your vivid style or fervent pic- 
tures the titanic struggles of the masses against their oppressors; in- 
flame young hearts with the beautiful breath of revolution that in- 
spired our ancestors....Show the people the ugliness of contemporary 
life and make us see the cause of this ugliness. Tell us what a rational 
life would have been if it had not been blocked at each step by the in- 
eptitude and ignominies of the present social order’’ (p. 13). That did 
not mean to Kropotkin or his French disciple Jedn Grave that the art- 
ist should devote his efforts to propagandist work. On the contrary, a 
work of art, they maintained, is a highly individual creation, perhaps 
the supreme manifestation of a man’s individuality. It is in itself prop- 
aganda by the deed for it epitomizes the unbounded creativity of the 
free individual—a basic anarchist tenet. Kropotkin and Grave also 
popularized in France the views of Ruskin and William Morris, who 
rebelled against the ugliness which permeated contemporary life and 
who wished to see art become once more an intrinsic part of the life 
and work of the common people. The anarchists promised the artist 
the necessary leisure time to pursue his art and to educate the public 
taste by making the people more responsive to artistic values and more 
concerned with the life of the spirit. Although the artist would not be 
a privileged person in an anarchistic community, he would find there 
an environment more congenial to his pursuits, provided that he de- 
vote a few hours a day to the production of the necessities of life. The 
anarchists believed that as a result all kinds of cultural organizations 
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would spring up to encourage artistic production. Paintings, for ex- 
ample, would not be stored in dusty museums, but would help deco- 
rate homes and public places. In brief, anarchism claimed that it would 
never want to separate its demands for more justice from its demands 
for more beauty. 

Politically, the period 1892-1894 was characterized by disgust with 
corruption in government, as evidenced by the Panama Scandal, by 
distrust of parliamentary procedures, and especially by open revolt 
against the establishment; these issues were naturally taken up by the 
anarchists. During that same period, symbolism could be seen as the 
expression of revolt in literature: revolt against the remnants of classi- 
cal prosody, against the platitudes of realism and naturalism, against 
positivistic complacency and too static a view of man, and of the world. 
Symbolists were just as extreme in their individualism as were the an- 
archists. They maintained that whatever can be found outside the ego 
has no real existence other than the idea that the individual entertains 
of it. 

Even more important than the ideological similarities between anar- 
chism and symbolism was the striking personality resemblance between 
anarchist activists, or terrorists, and poets of the symbolist period. 
Both were usually shy, sensitive, and soft-spoken individuals. They 
were freedom-loving; justice and harmony were their ideals. Both had 
a hard time finding their place in a society that seldom recognized 
their merits and talents, and which had no use for their vision of a 
better world. Being misunderstood and rejected, they threw back their 
bomb, which, most often, turned out to be loaded with ideas and 
rhythms, rather than with dynamite. 

During the period under consideration, especially between 1892 
and 1894, three outstanding anarchists received much public atten- 
tion, made headlines, and were widely discussed in literary circles. 

One was Ravachol who had, in 1892, thrown a couple of bombs into 
the homes of judges who had been too severe with demonstrating 
workers. Ravachol impressed the public very much at his trial. He was 
calm and collected and careful to cover for his confederates. He had 
had an unhappy childhood, and despite his intelligence, he had not 
been able to get a decent job. In his reports on the trial (in La Révolte), 
Octave Mirbeau, the vitriolic novelist and polemist, stressed the cour- 
age and dedication of Ravachol. Paul Adam, in Les Entretiens Polli- 
tiques et Littéraires (no. 28, juillet 1892), went even further in his 
eulogy of Ravachol, who had been executed, writing that “a saint was 
born to us” and discovering in him a contemporary figure of Christ, 
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one who sought the supreme sacrifice in order to redeem his fellow 
men. 

A few months later, on December 9, 1893, Vaillant tossed a weak 
bomb into the Chamber of Deputies from the visitors’ gallery. No one 
was killed. In his defense, Vaillant quoted Darwin, Spencer, Ibsen and 
Octave Mirbeau, and claimed that his was only an act of warning. He 
received full support from most anarchist groups. The very evening 
of Vaillant’s bombing, a reporter from Le Journal, Paul Brulat, inter- 
viewed a number of literary figures attending the monthly banquet of 
La Plume. Verlaine, Mallarmé, Zola and Laurent Tailhade were pres- 
ent. The latter commented: ‘‘What matter a few colorless victims since 
the gesture has class!’’ Two years later Tailhade lost an eye when an 
anarchist bomb exploded at the plush Restaurant Foyot where he was 
having dinner with a young lady! Yet even that did not change his 
mind or dampen his enthusiasm, and he remained a staunch supporter 
of anarchism. 

Exactly one week after Vaillant’s execution, Emile Henry exploded 
a bomb in the Café Terminus in the Gare Saint-Lazare. Son of a de- 
ported Paris Commune member, Emile Henry had been an excellent 
student but had passed up his opportunity to be admitted to the 
Ecole Polytechnique for lack of money. After taking up various jobs 
that proved unsatisfactory, he joined the anarchist movement. Al- 
though he also had the intention of avenging Vaillant, he had written 
in the August 29, 1892 issue of L’Endehors, an outspoken anarchist pe- 
riodical, that he hoped to rouse the apathetic masses from their pas- 
sivity by showing them the vulnerability of the ruling class. 

When another anarchist, Caserio, had helped France rid herself of 
her President, Sadi Carnot, in the summer of 1894, the government 
tried to put an end to the activities of the anarchist terrorists and 
theorists. Thirty alleged leaders of the movement were placed under 
arrest and prosecuted. Among them was Félix Fenéon, a distinguished 
critic, later secretary of La Revue Blanche from 1895 to 1903. Fenéon 
was accused of having helped Emile Henry in the manufacturing of 
bombs, but the prosecution could not present sufficient evidence of 
this. The poet Mallarmé was a witness for the defense and stated that 
Fenéon’s interests made him hostile to the use of violence. Ironically, 
Mallarme, despite his good intentions, strengthened the court’s and the 
public’s prejudice that littérateurs were never to be taken seriously 
and were deemed too cowardly, at any rate, ever to resort to violent 
direct action in order to expound their views and beliefs! Nevertheless 
the sympathies of the symbolist literary circles were with the anar- 
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chists who were advocating revolt against social discipline, just as the 
poets advocated revolt against traditional prosody, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy. 

Symbolist poets, for the most part, were reluctant to write polemical 
poetry; they were more interested in endeavoring to express more than 
was seen on the surface, through a remodeling of the very tools of com- 
munication. Nevertheless, several of them, Bernard Lazare, Stuart 
Merrill, Pierre Quillard, Adolphe Rette, Jean Richepin, Laurent 
Tailhade, and Emile Verhaeren, reflected their social consciousness in 
their verse. Although their ‘‘message’’ was seldom obvious, they at- 
tempted to cast their vision of the future in an aesthetically satisfac- 
tory form. Other works that reflect this style are Bernard Lazare’s Les 
Porteurs de torches, Pierre Quillard’s L’Errante, Adolphe Rette’s La 
Forét bruissante, Jean Richepin’s Mes Paradis, Laurent Tailhade’s 
Ballade of Solness and Emile Verhaeren’s poems, Les Campagnes 
hallucinées, Les Villages illusoires, Les Villes tentaculaires, and his 
play L’Aube. These works were written in a rather conventional style 
and today neither their structure nor their content strikes us as having 
a particularly revolutionary impact on their readers. 

Prose writers and novelists, the realists and naturalists, were often 
more explicit. Among those of their works which were most concerned 
with social issues, one could cite: Paul Adam’s play L’Automne; 
Donnay and Descaves’ dramas, La Clairiére and Les Oiseaux de passage 
(which describe the causes of the failure of radical communities in the 
present environment); L’Enfermé, the excellent bio-historical novel by 
Gustave Geffroy based on the life of Auguste Blanqui, who spent more 
than forty years of his life in prison; Le Soleil des morts by Camille 
Mauclair, which recreates the atmosphere of the literary circles con- 
cerned with anarchism; Mirbeau’s play Les Mauvais Bergers which 
deals with the problems of a strike; J.H. Rosny’s L'Impérieuse Bonteé 
and Les Ames perdues, in which he discussed the reactions of social- 
ists and anarchists confronted with the problems of action; and last but 
not least Zola’s Germinal and Paris, where we see the various types of 
anarchists and their theories come back to life. Most of these plays and 
novels, which are valuable mostly as witnesses to an age, can still be 
read with interest. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the facts we have presented so 
far? How can we assess today the sympathy of symbolist poets and 
avant-garde writers for the anarchists? The intellectuals recognized 
their own revolt against the mediocrity and bad taste of bourgeois 
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society in the anarchist revolt. They saw commendable examples of 
dedication to an ideal even in the violence of the bomb thrower, for 
this ‘“‘enemy of the law,’’ as Barres called him in an influential book, 
was closer to their hearts than the petty bourgeois. He had energy, 
color, enthusiasm. He was indeed a romantic figure. In Ravachol there 
was something of Vautrin and Rastignac. Vaillant resembled Julien 
Sorel, and Emile Henry, young, handsome, intelligent, sensitive, and 
unhappy in love, was a new Reneé. Revolted by the failure of democracy 
to keep the promises of the 1789 Revolution, these anarchists refused 
to give in and struck back at an unfair society. 

Poets and writers also recognized their own individualism in the 
creed of the anarchists. There is a striking similarity in statements 
made at that time by the anarchist Pelloutier, who proclaimed him- 
self “‘a passionate lover of self cultivation,’’ and by Barres’ spokesman 
in L’Ennemi des lois (1892), who accused himself of wishing the un- 
bounded expansion of all his faculties. Anarchists dared to live, in an 
age of conformity, what poets had only attempted to dream and write 
about. They were the true outlaws, the true aristocrats of the age. They 
had the stature of Nietzschean characters, superb blond beasts of prey, 
unleashing their instincts for the greater glory of a culture still to come, 
a culture that would be based on the sensitivity of ‘exquisite’ souls 
rather than on the boring, commonplace needs of the dull masses. This 
aesthetic view of anarchism was that of the symbolists, but certainly 
not that of the anarchist activists themselves. 

From among the diversity of anarchist doctrines almost anyone could 
pick something that suited his purpose, be it that of a dynamic en- 
trepreneur or of a nostalgic dreamer. Some, with Kropotkin, had a 
definitely modern outlook and credited technology with the possibil- 
ity of a transformation and betterment of the world and of man. Others 
were passéistes looking backward and dreaming of re-creating agricul- 
tural or pastoral self-sufficient communities. Moreover, in the 1890’s, 
praising anarchism was hardly more than jumping on the bandwagon. 

When we look closely at its results, anarchist direct action or propa- 
ganda of the deed was of little effect or consequence. It was hardly 
more than a publicity device. Writers and poets are prone to support 
such flamboyant attitudes that might stir the establishment tempo- 
rarily, but which seldom unsettle the foundations of the existing 
social order. For example, a few years earlier, in 1888, G. B. Shaw had 
praised Jack the Ripper as a social reformer with independent views. 
Nevertheless most littérateurs would rather withdraw into their 
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ivory tower than help build an entirely new kind of equalitarian so- 
ciety that might not recognize and encourage, in spite of its promise, 
the cultivation of their “‘exquisite’’ difference. 

Indeed the so-called ‘‘anarchism”’ of the Symbolists was anarchism 
in the vulgar rather than in the technical sense of the word. When 
Jules Lemaitre stated: ‘“‘Never since the Middle Ages has literature 
been so divorced from all rules or in so superb a state of anarchy as 
today,” he was actually referring to the lack of attention paid by the 
symbolist poets to the traditional rules of prosody. When Stuart 
Merrill wrote in L’Ermitage of August 1893: ““The Symbolist is the 
anarchist of literature,’ he wished only to point out that symbolist 
poets conformed to no established literary pattern, preferring to re- 
veal their thoughts and emotions in images as original as possible. 
Such an aesthetic anarchism is not necessarily associated with a de- 
sire for democratic reform. Yet it is true that some poets believed 
that if anarchism was the ideal for the few, it should be the ideal for 
many, that the liberation of the individual advocated by anarchism 
should be extended to the masses through a complete social and 
economic transformation. But other poets held aristocratic positions 
in daily life and resorted to calling the police when striking workers 
tried to obtain a partial implementation of their individualistic 
views.” | 

The failure of the anarchists to achieve their goals also convinced 
artists and poets that the effective individualists were not to be found 
within the ranks of the naive and dedicated working-class despera- 
does, but among cynical and clever businessmen and executives. 
Anarchism sounds subversive only when advocated by the poor; when 
practiced by the rich it is called dynamism or healthy aggressiveness! 
At any rate, the short-lived enthusiasm of the symbolists and other 
litterateurs, of the “banquet years,’ seems best understood when 
envisioned as a romantic attitude, a vicarious satisfaction of the aes- 
thetic cult for the revolt of rugged individualism against the plati- 
tudes and regimentation of modern living in an industrial society 
where the pressure of the masses was beginning to be felt. Pictur- 
esque, naive, with its belief in a kind of “Providence” that would 
harmonize the working of society once the authoritarian institutions 


* Quoted in Le Révolté (July 10-16, 1886), p. 4. 

*P. 107. 

*See Léon Werth, Les Cahiers d’Aujourd’hui (Oct. 1912). Quoted by Michel 
Décaudin in La Crise des valeurs symbolistes, 20 ans de poesie francaise, 1895-1914 
(Toulouse: Privat, 1960), pp. 460-461. 
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that controlled it had been overthrown, anarchism was a temporary 
revival of ancient hopes. It was but another attempt to secularize the 
City of God. The anarchism of the 1890’s was less a threat to the 
status quo than proof of the helplessness and impotence of the masses 
at that moment in history to influence significantly the shaping of 
that brave new world which an industrial and scientific society was 
spawning. The failure of the anarchists sent back to his father’s house 
many a literary prodigal son such as Barres, Retté, Mauclair, Adam, 
Claudel, who once admired their dashing courage and dedication. 

Shortly afterwards the anarchists were to join the trade unions and 
give up the propaganda of the deed for a more effective type of action. 
Though less glamorous than bomb throwing, it proved perhaps more 
dangerous. Few litterateurs travelled this road with them. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO 
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